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Introduction 


The success of the work of all teachers depends very much on the 
way they organise their own work and that of their pupils. Those 
teachers—particularly headmasters and headmistresses—who also 
have to supervise the work of other teachers must be good 
organisers. 

The object of this book is to help principals of schools, and 
those who seek to become principals, to deal with the routine 
problems of organisation. As with other books in this series the 
particular aim is to help people in emergent countries who are 
undertaking the great task of creating and extending a national 
education system. 

Different national traditions influence the trends of development 
in different countries. Climatic conditions of different countries 
and social habits profoundly affect the day to day routine of family 
life and schools and other institutions. However, in the progressive 
education of children and young people there are many matters 
of universal interest. The interacting influence of home and school 
affect a child’s character and his rate of development. The quality 
of the life of a school depends almost entirely on the work and 
influence of those who direct its activities. In any national system 
of education there will be rules and regulations which apply to 
all schools so that there will be a substantial area of common 
experience in the daily routine of schooling. Beyond this common 
ground, however, individual schools will be given or will make 
for themselves opportunities to create a busy, lively and happy 
community. 
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Much of what appears in this book is based on the experience 
and practice of good schools in England, but the authors have 
also visited schools and colleges in many other countries in- 
cluding the United States of America, Canada, New Zealand, 
Germany, France, Malaya, the Philippines and Iran, and have had 
opportunities both in Europe and in Asia of influencing the 
organisation and conduct of schools. 


* Chapter 1 


The Aims of School Education 


Most people have quite strong views about education. It is one 
of those vital matters on which most people regard themselves as 
experts. Certainly in the western world most magistrates, politi- 
cians, religious leaders, journalists, industrialists and other 
employers of labour, parents, teachers and even some children 
at school regard themselves as expert critics of schools and the 
education system, or at least they talk as if they do. Happily for 
those who are really concerned professionally with the education 
of the young the various emphatic pronouncements from these 
self-appointed experts tend to cancel each other out. Equally 
strong but contrary views may be expressed by the politician and 
the industrialist, by the magistrate and the parent, and so on. 
However, the fact that nearly everybody feels strongly about the 
system of education in his country is bound to result in a great 
deal of public and private discussion. All sorts of wise and not so 
wise theories, suggestions and criticisms are expressed. Teachers 
are bound to carry on their work against a background of con- 
siderable local publicity, for young children recount daily at home 
after school many of the happenings of the day. 

There is another aspect of the close relationship between 
teachers and young children which the general public and some 
parents tend to forget. Just as the child recounts at home the 
events of the school day so does he recount at school the events 
of the home. This is naturally inevitable. All education develops 
from the known to the unknown. When a child first goes to 
school the only background which he has is the home and the daily 
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routine of the family. This is all he can talk about and he must be 
encouraged to talk. Teachers know a great deal about what goes 
on in the homes of the children they teach. 

It is important that those who are responsible for the organisa- 
tion of schools should have a clear idea of what the schools are 
trying to do, In the face of the conflicting advice which is from 
time to time offered to teachers by the press and by organisations 
and individuals, principals of schools and colleges must have a 
clear objective and see that the teachers in their schools know what 
it is and work towards it. Moreover, the parents of the children 
should also appreciate the aims of the schools so that the influence 
of home reinforces the influence of the school. 

Some systems of education are based on the idea that schools 
are merely places of instruction, that the duty of the teacher is 
merely to appear in the classroom at the beginning of the lesson 
which he has prepared, and that this part of the teacher’s work is 
completed as soon as the lesson is over. The next lesson is just 
another period of instruction. Although the acquiring of knowl- 
edge is of paramount importance to the developing child it must 
be recognised that a child is not merely a walking and talking 
mind. Indeed the capacity of many children to acquire knowledge, 
and to retain it, is not very great. Children must be encouraged 
to learn as much as they are capable of learning, but they must 
also be encouraged to develop all sides of their personalities. 

What do responsible and wise parents want schools to do for 
their children? Probably they want different things for their sons 
than for their daughters. But they want their children to get on 
as well as, if not better than, they themselves have done, to be well 
taught and to develop their talents to the utmost, to pass examina- 
tions and perhaps to go on from school to a university or some 
other centre of advanced study and training. Parents will want 
their children to become hard working and to widen their knowl- 
edge as much as possible, and as a result of all this to have a suc- 
cessful and satisfying working life. In general too, parents want 
their children to develop their individual personalities, to behappy, 
to have high moral standards and a sense of responsibility, to learn 
how to get on with other people, to benefit from beinginaschool | 
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community both by receiving from it and by contributing to it, 
to build up their characters so that they can play a worthy and 
honourable part in the world at large. In addition to all this 
parents want their children to grow up strong and healthy, to 
acquire some agility of movement and to enjoy skill in games and 
other physical activities. Finally, parents also wish their children 
to develop an aesthetic sense, good taste, good manners, an 
appreciation of the cultural heritage of their own country and of 
the world, and an interest in worth-while pursuits in leisure time. 

АЙ this represents a demand from schools and teachers which 
can only be described as enormous, but most parents do in fact 
want most or all of these things from a school. The wisest parents 
want these things from a combination of school and home; they 
try to make the home background and family life a positive con- 
tribution to what they want for their children, but they expect the 
school to do even more than they do themselves. Parents have a 
right to expect this in some ways. Trained teachers should be 
| experts in their job, because through their training and experience 
they know a good deal about young human beings. 

Therefore schools are trying to provide a basis from which, and 
an environment within which, children may develop naturally 
and progressively, acquiring knowledge, adjusting themselves to 
their fellows, learning to recognise and prefer the good to the bad, 
| growing strong and healthy and looking forward to playing their 
part in their own communities and in the world. 

Schools have certain specific objectives which can be sum- 
marised as follows: the development of the spiritual, moral, 
mental and physical well-being of their pupils and the pursuit of 
skills in the tools by which pupils acquire the knowledge, under- 
| standing, dexterity and logic to enable them not only to make a 
| material success of life but to appreciate their leisure time and to 
! contribute to the good of the society in which they live. 

This sounds a very big task but the average child willingly 
follows wise direction. 

In order to achieve these objectives the child must first of all be 
made to feel at case in his surroundings. It helps if the school 
buildings and grounds are cheerful, clean and tidy, and ifthe rooms 
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are painted in gay colours and decorated with flowers. The child 1 
must also have security if he is to develop along sound lines. ! 
School must therefore be a friendly and orderly place where the | 
child can be sure of a welcome and can feel he ‘belongs’. This | 
sense of security and happiness can be achieved if the teachers are | 
fond of children and are friendly, patient, firm and consistent in 
their dealings with them; and if there is co-operation between | 
school and home, parents and teachers. A child who feels secure 
at school but not so at home or vice versa will become bewildered, 
unhappy and even maladjusted. To help the child to feel secure in 
the two worlds in which he lives mutual understanding between 
parents and teachers is vital. 

Provided that the parents and teachers are working for the same 
ends and that the child is growing up in a secure environment of 
school and home, then all is ready for achieving the objectives 
mentioned above. 

To bring out the best in all their pupils, teachers must not only 
be trained as teachers of their subjects but they must also be skilled 
in the art of class management. A class may be small and consist 
of children of similar age and ability, in which case they may be 
taught as one group, or the class may be large and consist of 
children of different ages and ability so that the children have to 
be divided into a number of groups all working at varying stages 
and levels. Clearly the latter arrangement requires more ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher but a good teacher will soon become 
practised in finding ways of keeping both large and small classes 
profitably occupied. 

In either case it is important that each child be given as much 
individual attention as possible, Even if children are of similar age, 
ability and aptitude they are all individuals in need of a special 
approach: a word of encouragement here, a word of praise there 
and sometimes a rebuke to the lazy or wayward child. 

Each child must be taught to realise that although he is an 
individual he is also only one member of his class and he must not _ 
expect to receive attention at the expense of his classmates. African 
and Asian children are generally much less noisy and self-assertive 
than European children. They enjoy themselves at play, but are 
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sually submissive and subdued in the classroom. They are eager 
о learn, especially from books, and generally accept everything 
xom their teacher. This characteristic probably comes from their 
lace in traditional society in which people hardly exist as indivi- 
Juals, and where authority is given to age and position in the tribe. 
This attitude in children is very helpful from the point of view of 
school discipline. 

Very often physical education and team games can play a large 
part in encouraging co-operation and team spirit. 

Every child should be working to the limit of his capability. A 
child who is ‘stretched’ is never bored. He is keen and interested 
and rarely is he badly behaved. Poor class discipline is not likely to 
arise when children are fully occupied. 

Just as the class teacher must never forget that his class is made 
up of many different individuals so the principal must always bear 
in mind that the curriculum exists for the child and not the child 
for the curriculum. Napoleon used to boast that at any given time ` 
of day he knew what every child in every school in France was 
studying. However, times have changed and it is now fairly 
generally accepted that education should be child-centred rather 
than subject-centred. By this we do not wish to imply that a child 
should only study those subjects which it pleases him to study. , 
The school curriculum should be enlightened and flexible. It 
should be devised to meet the varying needs of the individual 
growing child whether he be bright, average or backward, 
practical-minded ог ‘all-round’. The basic curriculum will 
naturally include the study of the same subjects, though to a 
different degree and with varying emphasis and approach. An 

indication of a basic curriculum suitable for all children is given 
‘in the next chapter. 

The average child between the age of five and eleven is full of 
enthusiasm and eager to learn. His knowledge and his experience 
are very limited but his memory is excellent and his imagination 
is ready to be fired. The first facts he learns and the first impressions 
he gains are therefore extremely important. They affect the whole 

of his future understanding and outlook. Time wasted at this stage 
—when his mind is receptive and malleable—can never be re- 
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claimed. In the very early stages therefore, priority must be given 
to the basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetic because today, 
more than ever before, knowledge depends on understanding the 
printed word. Without these three basic skills no progress is 
possible in the modern world. At this stage both reading and 
number will be concerned with people, animals, commodities and 
situations known to the child. For example, though his teacher 
will read him fairy stories and imaginative tales, the first stories 
the child begins to read for himself will be mainly about other 
children like himself, rather than some obscure accounts of people 
or things unknown. Before very long he will be reading folk tales, 
including animal stories from his own people or tribe. Similarly, 
the first sums he will tackle will be based on going to the market 
or shopping with mother and similar everyday occurrences. Later 
on, when he has acquired some technical skill, he will be ready to 
move from the known to the unknown. Early in the primary 
school priority is also given to creative subjects such as folklore, 
music, art and nature study. The young child enjoys listening to 
well-chosen stories and music, looking at pictures and making 
them, and learning about nature. In this way his imagination is 
awakened and his appetite developed. 

As the child grows older and his understanding becomes more 
adult, under his teacher’s guidance and according to his own 
ability and aptitude, he will be capable of delving more deeply. 
The school curriculum will begin to include the study of arts and | 
science subjects proper, cultural and creative activities and physical 
education. Always provided that it is intelligently presented by the 
teacher, each subject will to a greater or lesser degree develop the 
child’s knowledge, appreciation, manual skill and clear thinking. 

Thus all the attributes which go to make a school—the staff, 
the amenities (buildings, grounds, books, apparatus), the subjects 
studied and the practice the pupil has in living both as a member 
of a community and as an individual in his own right—will help 
him to become a balanced member of society, able to make a 
success of his own life and to contribute to the well-being of 
others. 
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Chapter 2 


Planning the Curriculum 
and the Time-table 


Usually the essentials of a curriculum are compulsory in all schools 
of one country. In the national interest common standards in 
fundamental subjects have to be maintained. Very often also a 
syllabus for each subject and for each grade is imposed upon the 
school principal. This may be inevitable in emergent countries 
because higher education is of necessity competitive and thus 
pupils must be prepared for national examinations. Furthermore, 
emergent countries must at the outset be certain that education 
is developing on a broad front towards certain specified aims. 

All countries, however, must guard against unnecessary domina- 
tion of their schools by legislators or administrators. It is relatively 
easy for a government to indicate particular beliefs or attitudes in 
the people through a compulsory system of education. Govern- 
ment control should be a means to an end, not an end in itself. 
A government's concern should be to provide opportunities for 
its people and to raise their general standard of living. If at first 
this means that the government must impose a certain number of 
‘do’s and dont’s’ in order to guide the nation along the lines which 
will best benefit it, such control is legitimate, but as soon as the 
foundations of success are laid controls should gradually be 
relaxed. More and more freedom should then be allowed to the 
actual practitioners in education—that is, the teachers and the local 
organisers and advisers. 
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The curriculum 

Some rules and regulations must be enforced if all children are 
to receive similar educational opportunities. For example, the 
number of days per year and the number of hours per day that 
schools should be open must be laid down. Regulations of this 
sort can be seen by all to be necessary and reasonable. For a 
government to insist that all schools should include in their 
curriculum a solid grounding in reading, writing and number 
can also be regarded as necessary. These are the tools of education 
and without his tools no workman can improvise for long. A 
government may establish a common syllabus in general terms, 
but to impose on schools a curriculum and time-table down to the 
minutest detail without a knowledge of local circumstances would 
in the long run be disastrous for a country. 

To be of use a curriculum must take into account the needs of 
the child in the particular community in which he lives and is 
likely to go on living as an adult. Who better to assess his needs 
than the person on the spot, that is, the principal of the school? 
Even if he must adhere to an imposed syllabus he can ensure that 
the work to be covered is related to the environment and the 
interests of the pupils. For example the four rules in arithmetic 
can be taught in relation to everyday encounters in urban or rural 
areas such as shopping, the purchase and sale of livestock, and 
profit and loss accounts in business and farming. The science of 
climate, soil, vegetation and food production can be studied in 
realistic situations. Literature, language study, history, can all be 
centred on the local story, events and happenings. In this way 
routine school work comes alive. The principal can also enliven 
the treatment of the curriculum by field trips, visits to industrial 
concerns, and tours of civic services such as water works, power 
stations, irrigation schemes, model farms and public works. 
Sometimes he can arrange a programme of talks by visiting 
lecturers. If related to the programme of studies in the school such 
visitors will provide pupils with a variety and an increased interest 
in their syllabus, 

But whether imposed in the first place ftom above, planned by 
the local authority in association with the principal, or conceived 
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by the principal on his own initiative a curriculum must, if it is to 
avoid being one-sided, include the following subject areas: 

(а) Language 

(b) Mathematics 

(c) General science 

(d) Physical and health education 

(е) Cultural and creative activities: music, drama, art, handi- 

crafts, etc. 
(f) Social studies 
(е) Community and social activities. 


The time-table 

As we have seen, at primary level priority will be given to the 
basic skills of learning to read and write and working simple 
arithmetical problems. In western countries it is usually the prac- 
tice to concentrate on these subjects during the morning when the 
child’s mind is most alert. Cultural and creative activities are 
followed mainly in the afternoon. Rigidity is not essential, how- 
ever, so long as young children are given sound instruction and 
varied activity. On p. 18 is an example of an English rural pri- 
mary school time-table (Infants aged $ to 7, Juniors aged 7 to тт). 

Having acquired the basic skills, by the age of eleven or so a 
child is equipped to study the subjects already listed, with a view 
to developing into a balanced person, knowledgeable and cultured, 
and fitted to earn a living and to contribute to the general good. 
Depending on the number of years to be spent at school after the 
age of eleven and the standard of education to be aimed at, it is 
advisable for the child between eleven and fourteen or fifteen to 
receive a general education on a broad basis and to reach a certain 
nationally accepted standard in all the main subjects. In this way 
all children are assured of a good general grounding in both arts 
and science subjects before they leave school altogether or before 
they start to specialise in a reduced number of subjects. 

During the first three years at the secondary stage of education 
the school time-table will give more or less equal weight to the 
main academic subjects, with probably slightly greater emphasis 
on the basic subjects, that is, the native language and literature, 
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mathematics and science. At a later stage of adolescence when 
aptitudes have become clear, an increasing amount of time may be 
allowed for the study of those subjects for which the pupil shows 
a greater aptitude. 

In order to put forward some concrete suggestions for a second- 
ary school curriculum let us base our calculations on a five-day 
school week in which each day includes seven forty-minute 
lessons, making a total of thirty-five teaching periods a week. 

Below isa list of subjects in which it is suggested that all children 
in both mixed and single-sex schools should receive tuition during 
the first three years at secondary level. A suggested minimum 
number of lessons per week in each of these subjects is given. 


Minimum number of 
Subject lessons per week 


Mathematics 

Native language and literature 

A foreign language 

General science 

History 

Geography 

Physical education (including games) 
Music 

Art 


[Sle есе v» 9» осо а м 


Total 


This calculation allows for five additional periods in which to 
vary the balance in the above list or to introduce additional 
subjects in order to cater appropriately for the needs of the pupils 
according to sex and school environment. 

A boys’ school must cater for boys’ interests. It should also offer 
а certain amount of tuition with a local bias. Time must be there- 
fore allowed for the study of one or more subjects according to 
the geographical situation of the school and the needs and interests 
of the pupils. These subjects include rural science, technical draw- 
ing, woodwork, metalwork and seamanship and navigation. 
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Similarly, a girls’ school should offer such subjects as cookery, 
needlework, hygiene, housewifery and child care. 

If the school is mixed the time-table can be arranged so that the 
boys are occupied, for example, with woodwork, whilst the girls 
are doing needlework. 

At every stage in a child’s education one must bear in mind the 
obvious fact that there are only twenty-four hours in a day and 
that only a small proportion of the day is spent in school. All 
school time-tables are governed by the clock. This does not mean 
that there can be no flexibility but it does mean that extra time 
allowed for one school subject can only be at the expense of 
another subject. It is therefore important at all stages not to 
overload the time-table. For example, however much one may 
think it desirable for a child to study languages other than its 
own, one must balance the ideal with what is possible in practice. 

It is also important not to upset the balance of the time-table. 
All specialist teachers tend to want more time than is available for 
their own subjects, but the best that can be done as far as a child’s 
general education is concerned is to see that the amount of time 
spent on essential subjects is evenly distributed. At a later stage 
when the pupil wishes to specialise in a limited field extra time 
can be allowed. 

Establishing a school curriculum and time-table is no easy task. 
The subjects to be taught, the relative amount of time to be 
allotted to each, and the deployment of staff call for a great deal 
of serious thought. Whether imposed from above or worked out 
by the principal both curriculum and time-table have usually 
proved most successful when pupils are grouped according to age, 
ability and aptitude. In schools with an entry of say 120 children 
each year it would be possible to divide the children into four 
classes of thirty children, each class containing pupils of similar 
ability. In a small school where a teacher has to handle a wide 
age range, grouping may take place within one class. Some 
people raise objections to grouping or ‘streaming’ of pupils but 
a great deal of frustration to both pupil and teacher can be 
avoided if scope is allowed in this way for children of differing 
abilities to develop at their own rate. 
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The School in the Community 


A school with a good reputation—whose staff set an example by 
their diligence and behaviour—will be regarded by the community 
with pride. Buta school can be much more than an object of pride. 
By giving of its amenities and by encouraging the staff to help in 
social work the school can become the focal point of the com- 
munity. 
The following are some ways in which the school can take the 
lead and set an example: 
(т) The pupils can help the community in a practical way by 
taking part in plays, concerts and sports days to raise money for 
local causes ranging from the needs of the poor, the old and the 
sick, to the making of a swimming pool or an extension to the 
hospital. They can give up some of their spare time to helping 
the needy perhaps by shopping or tidying up for them once a 
week. Like the Boy Scouts they can do their good deed for 
the day. 


(2) Teachers can offer their services as leaders and organisers of 
community associations and activities. They can assist as teachers 
of adult evening classes and as leaders of youth clubs, and they 
can take part in the many and varied socicties which develop 
wherever there is a community spirisefor example, historical, 
literary, debating, archaeological, 4 га 
societies and clubs. 


(3) The school buildings can bf E 


activities, recreational and othérwi 
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Association meetings, lectures, concerts, plays, adult classes and 

societies such as those mentioned above. They can house the 

Library or Reading Centre of the community and may be the 

meeting place for the discussion and solution of problems of 

community development. 

In these ways the school—and by the school we mean the 
buildings, the staff and the pupils—can exert a tremendous 
influence for good in the community. 


The governing body 

We have just seen how the school can be of service to the 
community. In turn the community must be allowed to be of 
service to the school. Whatever a nation’s educational structure, 
representatives of the various interests of the locality—agri- 
cultural, business, industrial, socio-religious and professional— 
should be allowed to be of assistance to the school. These rep- 
resentatives, perhaps six to twelve or so in number, may be known 
collectively as a Board of Management or Government and indivi- 
dually as Managers or Governors. 

The duties of a Board of Management or Government are 
clearly defined. They are to assist the principal, but not to control 
nor to tell him and his staff how to do their job. On no account 
must the Board be given powers to direct the internal organisa- 
tion and routine of the school. It should, however, be given 
authority to meet at regular intervals during the course of the 
year and under the leadership of its elected chairman to discuss 
general matters concerning the welfare of the school with the 
principal and a representative or representatives of the Education 
Authority. 

Both the school and the community will benefit from a 
democratic arrangement of this nature for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Geographical, climatic, social and economic conditions are 

bound to vary from one region to another, and these must be 

taken into account if schools are to cater adequately for their 
own particular localities. Those best qualified to appreciate 
local peculiarities are the residents of the area and their views 
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and advice can be of inestimable value to the central Authority 
in its efforts to adjust the educational pattern to meet local 
needs. 

(2) A certain amount of clearly defined responsibility placed 
in the hands of local representatives of the people will help to 
ensure that the highest possible standards are set for the school. 
As elected representatives of the local population, the Managers 
or Governors, urged on by those whom they represent, will 
wish to help ‘their’ school all they can. 

(3) By the nature of its composition and its duties the Board 
will represent the community to the school and the school to 
the community and through the Board each will be responsible 
to the other. 


Parents and the school 


In the interests of the whole development of the child it is vital 
that those agents which influence his progress, notably the home 
and the school, should combine into a unity. Too often these two 
influences war against each other. To quote an instance: a mother 
may see an idealised vision of her son as a successful lawyer where- 
as the school principal is well aware that the aptitudes of the boy 
obviously suit him for a career as an engineer. Here are the germs 
of an emotional upset for the boy as he is torn between two 
loyalties, Again, not infrequently, misunderstandings develop 
over school policy. The principal may, for example, make changes 
in school regulations and if the reasons for these changes are not 
explained to the parents, misunderstandings may result. 

Misunderstandings of this nature can however be avoided if a 
Parent-Teacher Association is formed and meets for discussion 
and mutual enlightenment at regular intervals during the course 
of the year. Such meetings will enable the principal and the 
teachers to get to know the parents and the home background of 
the pupils and so appreciate more fully the requirements of each 
pupil. 

The principal can explain school policy to the parents so that 
they will understand that the school is acting in the best interests 
of their children. Such meetings provide opportunities for parents 
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and teachers to meet to discuss the work and behaviour problems 
of their individual children. 

In addition the formation of a Parent-Teacher Association will 
enable parents to meet socially. It helps to create a bond between 
the school and the community and provides opportunities to 
discuss ways and means of helping the school materially and 
financially. 

A school, however good, can never be a substitute for the home. 
A school can only look after a child during school hours. What 
happens when he is away from school is the parents’ responsibility, 
and some parents, because they have not been given the oppor- 
tunity to understand the aims of the school, tend to hinder rather 
than help their children's development. By means of the Parent- 
"Teacher Association, however, parents should come to realise 
that the school cannot produce hard-working, healthy and happy 
children of whom everyone is proud, unless they, the parents, are 
willing to co-operate in the task. 

The following are some practical ways in which parents can 
help to achieve this end: 

(t) By making sure that their children get enough sleep. 

(2) By keeping them and their clothes clean and tidy. 

(3) By allowing them a quiet time in which to do any home- 
work they may be given and an opportunity to read or 
study for themselves. 

(4) By encouraging good manners. 

(5) By seeing that they have plenty of fresh air and exercise. 

(6) By giving their children plenty of affection, yet refraining 
from indulging them. 

Co-operation on these lines between parents and teachers will 
ensure that the child is given every possible opportunity to 
succeed in life. 

It is important, however, that parents should have access to the 
headmaster individually as well as collectively. The headmaster 
must always be willing to talk to parents privately about their 
children, A quiet chat in his study can quite often iron out a 
particular difficulty concerning the behaviour or the progress or 
the future of a child who has been worrying both parent and 
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school. If a parent knows that he can discuss a problem with the 
headmaster in confidence (or if necessary with a member or 
members of the staff present also) and if he feels that the head- 
master is someone to whom he can talk freely, friendly relations 
of this nature will not only help the parent and the child but 
improve the standing of the school in the eyes of the community 
as a whole. 
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Chapter 4 


The School as a Community 


We have already seen that the aims of a good school are to send 
out balanced individuals equipped to make a success of their lives 
and to contribute to the well-being of others. The transition from : 
school to the adult world can, however, be painful unless pupils are 
given daily opportunity in school to follow a pattern of good 
community living, as practised (it is hoped) by their elders in the 
immediate neighbourhood and by the country as a whole. 
Obviously a school cannot be an exact miniature of a village, town 
or country but it is possible for it to reflect the different aspects of 
the life of the local community and the nation. Thus it may bridge 
the gap between school and adult life and allow the child to take 
his place in society without too much of a shock. 

What then are some of the essential qualities of community 
living which, if reflected in school, can ease the child’s progress 
from school into the larger adult community? They can be sum- 
marised under the following headings: 


(1) Willingness to abide by certain rules, regulations and 
customs established in the interests of the community as a 
whole. 

(2) Willingness to take part in formulating and preserving 
these rules, regulations and customs and in improving them to 
meet developing needs. 

(3) Sociability and good neighbourliness. 


(4) Understanding of the social and economic pattern of the 
community. А 
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Let us now consider each of these essentials in turn. 


(т) No country in the world can succeed without rules and 
regulations. If large numbers of people are to live together 
harmoniously there must be some form of government, some 
laws, some upholding of customs. If there were complete free- 
dom of the individual to act as he pleased with no thought for 
anyone but himself; the result would be chaos and ruin for the 
community as a whole. Children can be taught to realise this 
simple and fundamental fact in school. If each pupil were 
allowed to shout, sing, talk, work, play as and when he felt 
like it, he would soon become bored and frustrated. He would 
find that he and his school-mates were at variance with each 
other, and without some common agreement as to when to do 
things, he and his teachers would achieve nothing at all. A 
concrete illustration can be found in the infant class of many 
countries where small children of five and six years old are 
taught to appreciate rhythm and melody by playing percussion 
instruments, the triangle, the cymbals, the drum, etc. If each 
child bangs his drum, clashes his cymbals and taps his triangle 
Just whenever he pleases there is no rhythm, no melody, no 
harmony at all and each spoils the music for the other. Children 
must be taught to appreciate that to benefit in the long run they 
cannot have things all their own way and to be happy they must, 
in their own interests, conform to certain rules and regulations. 
By practical illustrations of this sort children will soon come to 
see why rules are necessary and thus the school will have suc- 
ceeded in reflecting the first essential of community living. 


(2) It is not enough, however, passively to abide by rules and 
regulations. No country can succeed for long unless its people 
play an active part in administering, preserving and improving 
them. Passive acceptance can lead to stagnation; lively partici- 
pation will mean progress. A responsible attitude can be prac- 
tised in school in all sorts of ways. The older pupils can share 
with their teachers the responsibility of encouraging good 
behaviour and discipline in the younger ones. They can be 
allowed to put forward suggestions for amendments to the 
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school rules. All pupils can take part in organising school 
societies, clubs and social functions—in fact all the activities 
made possible by a healthy, ordered school community. 


(3) Sociability and good neighbourliness are essentials of com- 
munity living. There can be no such thing as a community 
without them. However solitary in his habits, sooner or later 
the most self-sufficient of men will want to be in communica- 
tion with his neighbours. Human beings the world over mect 
socially to enjoy various forms of art, music, literature, drama, 
dance and sport. By sharing mutual pleasures of this nature 
individuals combine to form a larger unit—the community. 
Without each other they can neither express their indivi- 
duality nor share in any of the pursuits which, by virtue of 
mutual participation, add to the fulfilment of the individual 
and the enjoyment of living. This getting-together is a natural 
instinct and in a healthy society the individual and the com- 
munity are inter-dependent and neither can effectively survive 
unless a spirit of friendliness pervades. There are abundant 
opportunities both through group work in the curriculum 
subjects and teamwork in the cultural and games activities of 
the school for pupils to express their inborn sociability and to 
develop a spirit of co-operation and good neighbourliness. 


(4) It is now an accepted principle of education that instruction 
should be related to the environment of the pupil. Mathematics, 
science, civics and social studies should spring from local asso- 
ciations familiar to the pupil. The study of a town, for example, 
can provide material through which every subject in the cur- 
riculum can be realistically conveyed in an interesting way to 
the pupil. The location of the town’s industry and commerce, its 
mineral and vegetable products provide wide scope for geo- 
graphical studies. The story of the town’s past, its architecture, 
local government, customs and its associations with national 
history offer interesting data for historical studies. The civic 
services such as lighting, water, health and highways have 
süfficient material on which a science and mathematics syllabus 
can be based. The scope of studies can be developed at a later 
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stage to embrace the province, the nation and the world. If the 
material life of the community is reflected in this way in the 
appropriate curriculum subjects, the child will be more easily 
integrated into society when he leaves school. 


As we said at the beginning of this chapter, the transition from 
school to the adult world can be a painful process if no steps have 
been taken at school to prepare the child for living in an adult 
community. If the school, however, acts as a society in miniature 

| the schoolboy will not feel a stranger when he takes his place in 
the adult world. He will know what to expect and how to behave 
in the larger community. Jolts and knocks there will be, because 
human beings both separately and in the mass do not always act 
in the best interests of the community, but the maturing child 
will be sufficiently equipped to take these in his stride. 
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Chapter 5 


The Social Education of the Pupils 


Character 

The dictionary defines ‘character’ as the sum of a person’s mental 
and moral qualities. Values and standards of behaviour differ from 
country to country but the common basic qualities of a good 
character are the same all over the world. A man of character with 
moral strength and integrity is honest and dependable. He knows 
his own mind and acts according to his convictions. At the same 
time he is tolerant of the opinions and beliefs of others. When it 
comes to the test he is calm, determined and courageous. 

The school should be the instrument of society for the develop- 
ment of the characteristics mentioned above. 

In the early years of his life the small European child is the centre 
of attraction in the home. Great affection is lavished on him by his 
parents and he is accustomed to having all his needs supplied, He 
lives in a small, uncompetitive world where if he is hungry he is 
fed; if he is bored he is given toys to play with; if he is tired he is 
comforted and put to bed. The abrupt transfer from the sheltered 
and indulgent life of the home to the relatively hard and com- 
petitive life of the school must come as a shock to the child. 
Bewildered by the contrast between home—where he was per- 
haps the one around whom the household revolved—and the 
school where he becomes one of many, the child may retreat into 
his shell and become a very timid little person or, in order to get 
his own way and be noticed, he may become aggressive. The 
infant teacher must therefore try to steer a middle course—to 
display sympathy and affection for each pupil and at the same time 
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gently but firmly ensure that no one child is getting too much or 
too little of his own way. The timid child must be encouraged 
and the aggressive child must be ‘put in his place’. 

Provided he is made to feel secure in his new surroundings the 
normal European child usually settles down quite happily. He 
makes friends and shares his toys and finds that others are happy 
to share theirs with him. By precept and example, by the telling 
of well-chosen stories and the playing of simple games the teacher 
helps the child to develop characteristics of unselfish behaviour and 
honesty. Happy in this new and larger world the child learns to 
stand on his own feet and to appreciate that he cannot have things 
all his own way. 

African and Asian children start with an advantage in the matter 
of social education. Children still come from the traditional 
‘extended family’ group. From babyhood they have been used to 
living not only with many brothers and sisters, but also with, or 
near, grandparents, aunts and uncles and many other relatives. 
Usually the older children are responsible for the younger, and 
they soon help their parents in many ways in the traditional home, 
in cooking, cleaning, farming, visiting the market, and so on. 
Thus the children do not become so much the centre of interest 
and attention, as they do in most European families. 

The qualities of moral courage, determination and an even 
temper can also be promoted by the teacher once the child has 
settled їп, These qualities can be developed both inside and out- 
side the classroom if the child tackles new work and is encouraged 
not to give up when success does not come easily, by facing tests 
of a physical nature which challenge the child’s powers of per- 
sistence and by providing obstacles, both mental and physical, to 
be overcome by personal effort, self-control and fair play. 


Social behaviour and adaptability—the family and beyond 

In many countries children of illiterate parents are learning to 
read and write and to acquire knowledge of the modern world 
unknown to their elders. This state of affairs will last many years, 
and it is important that children should not lose touch with their 
parents and families. Head teachers of secondary schools in parti- 
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cular should emphasise that school learning, especially book 
learning, does not exalt them above their parents who may have 
had only a primary education or none at all. 

From time to time the headmaster should take stock of his 
position, and try to visualise the kind of adults his school is helping 
to produce. He should then ask himself if these are the kind of 
people his society needs. For instance there are the ‘prodigal sons’, 
the fault of parents, the school or society, or all three. Many 
parents sacrifice a great deal to give their sons a good education. 
This is partly for the prestige which will be later reflected on the 
family, so it is hoped. Once the grown-up son is established in his 
well paid job he may be expected to pay back some of the money 
which has been raised for his education. Furthermore, by custom, 
he may be expected to help support his less fortunate relatives. 
What often happens, unfortunately, is that the son is carried 
away by his success so that he feels no longer bound to his family. 
He has escaped into a new way of life which has little contact with 
the old. This can cause a shock to the family and it often unbalances 
the grown-up son as well. 

On the other hand, the headmaster should not exaggerate the 
value of loyalty to the family. Fortunately many parents want to 
give their children a good education for its own sake. The under- 
developed countries are badly in need of doctors and nurses, 
scientists, engineers and agriculturalists. A young man or woman 
who is gifted should be free to go wherever the nation needs him 
or her most. Thus a good school will encourage the spirit of 
adventure and enterprise. 

Social behaviour and adaptability stem from an unselfish atti- 
tude. To get on with other people one must think primarily not 
of oneself but of other persons. Kindness, toleration and con- 
sideration for others—all qualities of character mentioned earlier— 
are of great importance not only in the development of individual 
character but they are essential virtues if the individual is to live 
happily within, and contribute to the well-being of, the com- 
munity. 

Children are logical beings: they want to know the reason why. 
Listening to a small child's questions on a bus or a railway journey, 
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for example, one hears a wise parent answering not in mono- 
syllables but whenever possible giving simple explanations which 
the child eagerly accepts and often adds to himself. 

In school there is ample opportunity to develop a code of social 
behaviour in the child. Customs and manners have their origins 
in common sense and courtesy but unless you explain to the child 
why he must do this or say that, he may well rebel against these 
customs and by so doing make himself and everyone else unhappy. 
To take an everyday example in school, at the end ofthe afternoon 
it is customary for children to put away their books and other 
school material and tidy up the classroom. If given no reason for 
doing this, some of them will fail to do the job properly, but if it 
is explained to them that by doing so they are helping the care- 
taker, keeping their books clean and preventing them from being 
mislaid, they will do it willingly. 

Good eating habits can also be taught in school during lunch 
hour. By explaining that it is more effective for eating purposes 
to hold things one way rather than another and that he must 
remember that other people have to watch him eating—which 
may be a pleasant or unpleasant sight—you will encourage the 
child to appreciate the importance of good table manners. 

Schools have many social occasions such as visits by adult 
speakers for talks, prize-givings, and parents’ days, and by pupils 
from other schools for games matches, debates and parties. All 
these occasions can be opportunities for the child to practise 
consideration for others. 


Responsibility and service 

A sense of responsibility is something which must be encouraged 
in a child. It will not develop unless he is given the opportunity to 
practise responsibility. How often we find the eldest child in a 
family much more willing to take on responsibilities in school 
than his younger brothers or sisters. This is because he is used to 
acting on behalf of his parents at home whereas the younger 
members of the family are often content to sit back and allow 
things to be organised around them. It is a mistake to give a child 
too much responsibility but it is almost as much of a mistake to 
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assume that a child is too young to take any responsibility at all. 
We can begin to give a child a sense of responsibility at quite an 
early age so that he will become a responsible adult. Schools can 
play a very great part in training children to accept responsibility 
and leadership and to be of service to others. 

Children rarely fail to rise to an occasion and given the oppor- 
tunity to display their sense of responsibility even the very 
youngest will surprise their elders by what they can do. It must 
of course be appreciated that children’s initiative varies according 
to type, but whether bright or backward almost all children can 
make a surprising contribution to the total good if given the chance 
and the encouragement. 

Responsibility can start in the infant classroom where children 
can take turns in giving out paper, pencils, paint boxes and so on. 
There are important jobs to be done in the classroom all the way 
up the school, such as keeping the blackboard clean, collecting and 
distributing exercise books, changing the water in the flower 
vases, filling the ink-wells, If these jobs are rotated so that each 
child has a taste of responsibility, the teacher will soon find them 
done for him, and willingly. 

Responsibility will also be developed in children if they are 
given the opportunity to help produce and act in a play, to 
construct and paint the scenery, make the costumes and help with 
the make-up. They may help to organise the entertainment and 
prepare the food for a school party, to decorate the classrooms 
and corridors at festive times and to arrange and take part in school 
concerts. 

It is not difficult for an outsider to judge within the first few 
minutes of his arrival at a school whether it is simply a place of 
instruction or a training ground for life also. Where the head- 
master (supported by his staff) encourages a sense of responsibility 
and service in his pupils a visitor finds that on arrival a boy or a 
girl will be quick to show him to the headmaster’s room and if 
there is a break between lessons to bring some refreshment. On 
entering the classroom a visitor will be greeted by his name (if 
known) and given a chair. If this sort of attitude is encouraged in a 
school, one can be sure that in later life its pupils will be noticeable 
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for their consideration for others and their willingness to make a 
positive contribution to the well-being of the community. 


Co-operative spirit 

It is often assumed that a spirit of co-operation, which we might 
better describe as ‘neighbourliness’, is a natural development 
amongst human beings, springing from the herd instinct or from 
fear or hunger. Although human beings may possess such an 
impulse to live together, it is obvious that to live together in the 
complex human societies of the world today needs careful pre- 
paration. 

The school must intensify its efforts to secure this all-important 
spirit of co-operation by causing the pupils to realise that they are 
dependent upon others and that since no man can live in isolation 
they must co-operate with their neighbours in order to ensure a 
common welfare. 

In the classroom social studies should illustrate both man’s 
dependence on his neighbours and his nation’s dependence on 
other nations. The simple functions of life in a village or a small 
town offer sufficient evidence of the former! and elementary 
geography and commerce? will illustrate the latter. 

Whenever possible in the classroom, pupils should experience 
group work which engages them as a team on various tasks or 
projects. Even testing should be carried out on a team basis, 
where the pupil scores marks for his team and not for himself. 
Every effort should be made to develop the idea of working with 
others for the benefit of all. 

Outside the classroom the pupil must take advantage of cultural 
Societies and games clubs wherein he participates as a member and 
works for the good of the society or plays for the good of the 
team. In this connection it is of first importance that all such 
activities do not accentuate individual merit. Let the pupil act in a 
play, sing in a choir, play in an orchestra rather than excel in 


1 Transport, water supply, electricity, roads, schools, law courts, hospitals, 
Clinics, etc., can only be provided by people acting together in communities. 


* Hardly any countries in the world are self-sufficient. They live by imports 
and exports. 
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individual performance. Let him play team games rather than 
games which demand individual prowess. For example, football, 
cricket and baseball are preferable amongst young children to 
tennis, wrestling or boxing. Sports days at the primary level 
should be a series of team events and not a programme of indivi- 
dual contests which merely emphasise the speed or the leaping 
powers of half a dozen youngsters in the school. 

Daily assemblies before morning lessons at which all the teachers 
and pupils congregate should be held to cement the corporate 
spirit of the school. Such assemblies conducted with dignity and 
some ceremony should provide opportunities for singing together, 
praying together or for listening to memorable readings on moral 
themes. 


The school spirit 

There are difficulties in translating into words exactly what one 
means by the school spirit. It is an abstract term which conveys 
little to some people and much to others. One can define it as a 
code of behaviour to which all pupils conform. The school spirit 
is of course intimately bound up with the reputation and prestige 
the school holds in the eyes of the public and it is naturally built 
up over a long period of years. 

No single factor or action produces a sound school spirit; nor 
can this spirit be arrived at by formal regulations. It is rather a 
matter of developing unwritten precedents and patterns of 
behaviour, which the new boys or girls adopt almost un- 
consciously. 

One might attempt to list the ingredients of a school spirit as 
follows: 

Polite manners in and out of school. 

Consideration for and kindness to others. 

Loyalty and respect for the traditions of the school. 

Sound scholastic progress. 

A reputation for sportsmanship and fair play. 

A healthy religious life. 

A spirit of social service. 

Neat, tidy appearance and smart ‘turn out’. 
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The development of a particular talent, e.g. an annual school 
play or concert or exhibition of work which acquires a 
tradition of excellence. 

An active Old Pupils’ Association. 

All the pupils should be imbued with a desire to perform to the 
limit of their capabilities not only for their own honour but still 
more for the honour of the school. ‘Nothing but the best is good 
enough for this school’ should be the slogan impressed upon all 
pupils. They must be proud of their school and do nothing to 
endanger its reputation but strive to enhance its reputation for 
turning out God-fearing, honourable and useful citizens, 

Opinions differ as to the desirability of school uniforms but a 
uniform—even if it only consists of a tic, or a cap or a badge 
which denotes a pupil’s ‘belonging’ to the school—does help to 
symbolise the school spirit. Children take pride in wearing these 
emblems and seldom disgrace them. 

A final word on the question of the school spirit must take the 
form of two warnings. Firstly we must guard against snobbery or 
excessive pride. Secondly there must not develop in our schools a 
hide-bound attitude to traditions, Each generation of pupils must 
make its own contributions to the traditions of the school and 
after evaluation be prepared even to discard those which are out 
of date or which do not make sense in the climate of today’s 
Opinion. 
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The Principal and the Staff 


The duties of the principal 

To a very great extent the success of a school depends upon its 
principal. He is the leader and he must be prepared to give the lead. 
If he is keen, lively and conscientious his example will be followed 
by his teaching and non-teaching staff and by his pupils. If he is 
lazy and uninterested the school will become second-rate. First of 
all then, a principal must have a very high standard. He must 
insist on only the best, both in work and behaviour, from every- 
one, and because he himself strives to live up to high standards he 
will find that with encouragement the rest of the school com- 
munity will follow where he leads. 

As ‘leader’ a principal must plan, co-ordinate and supervise the 
affairs of the school so that it runs smoothly, like clockwork. For 
the proper development of the children the school must maintain 
‘an even keel’. It must not be subject to unnecessary distractions, 
uncertainties, changes of plan—all things which tend to upset a 
child, It is therefore the principal’s job to work out before the start 
of a new school year a time-table and a programme of school 
activities and schedules of work so that members of staff and 
pupils know exactly what is expected from them in work and 
play from day to day and from week to week. If there are to be 
variations in the time-table—perhaps a visit from an outside 
lecturer or an outing, the principal must make the necessary 
arrangements and inform the school in advance. Nothing must be 
allowed to upset the smooth running of the school. Unforeseen 
happenings there will always be. Then the principal must remain 
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calm and unruffled, for if the leader loses his grip what is to be- 
come of his followers? His discipline must be unfaltering. He must 
never show favouritism. He must not lose his temper but he must 
deal with misdemeanours great and small, firmly and quickly. 

In order to plan, co-ordinate and supervise the proper running 
of the school a principal must keep himself up to date profession- 
ally: Unless he reads the relevant books and is aware of new ideas 
and techniques, as well as the old and tested ones, he runs the risk 
of becoming too rigid and fixed in his ways. The younger mem- 
bers of staff and the pupils will accept his rulings more readily if 
they see that he is alive to new ideas and experiments. 

One of the main duties of a principal is to encourage his staff to 
come to him individually and collectively for counsel and 
guidance, whether they be teachers, caretakers, cleaners, kitchen 
staff or groundsmen. He will probably meet his teaching staff 
collectively at staff meetings (which will be discussed later in this 
chapter) but he must also have a word with them individually as 
the need arises. He should give special attention to new teachers 
who have come straight from training colleges. These new- 
comers to the profession must not be left to sink or swim. It is 
most important for the principal to give them professional help 
and also to see that they are happy in their new work. 

He will also find that he must allow himself time for some 
classroom teaching. To do this it may be necessary to delegate 
some administrative work to senior assistants. Through his own 
teaching he will not only demonstrate the standard of teaching he 
expects from his staff, but he will soon get to know the children 
individually. 

His pupils, by sheer force of numbers, are difficult to get to 
know individually, but this a principal must do. Here he will also 
find a parent-teacher association of great help. Meeting the 
parents will help him to distinguish the children and knowing 
something about a child’s background will help him to under- 
stand the individual pupil better. 

One cannot emphasise enough the importance of a teaching 
Principal. All principals have a number of administrative duties 
required of them by the education authority. These take time and 
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must be regarded as an important part of a principal’s work. But 
the head who can, in addition, find time to teach in the classroom 
will help himself and his school, for only in this way can he really 
appreciate the needs and aspirations of his pupils and his col- 
leagues. 


The relationship between the principal and his staff 


A good relationship between principal and staff is essential if a 
school is to be a happy one. We have already emphasised that the 
personal standards and professional qualities of a principal must 
be of a high order if he is to gain the respect and following of his 
staff and pupils, 

However, high personal standards and qualifications are not 
enough. A principal must also be an attractive personality. Few 
people in positions of authority have the ability to be on friendly 
terms with their staff and at the same time completely to retain 
their dignity. This happy set-up is worth striving for. Authority 
inevitably brings a certain loneliness. The man ‘at the top’ is there 
because he is big enough to make his own decisions and take 
responsibility, and by virtue of his position he cannot be on 'hob- 
nobbing terms’ with his staff, but he must not be so lofty as to be 
unapproachable. He must not only seck out but be sought by 
those of his staff who from time to time need his help. 

In his dealings with members of staff the principal must be 
sympathetic as well as firm, discreet as well as resolute. He must 
be able to watch over each individual member of staff without 
‘snooping’. Having assessed his staff he must be prepared to 
delegate to each one as much responsibility as each is capable of 
carrying. Without obviously interfering, the principal should keep 
an eye on the way in which his staff are handling their responsi- 
bilities. In a large school there may well be a deputy principal who 

[ should be able to carry some of the burden of responsibility and 
work in close co-operation with the principal, but the principal 
himself will be held ultimately responsible in the public eye for 
all that is good or bad in his school. Where on occasions he may 
appear to receive the credit he must also be prepared to take the 
blame for anything that may go wrong. He will, of course, pass 
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on the credit where it is due but—and this cannot be easy—he 
must, except in unusual circumstances, support an erring member 
of staff in front of parents and pupils and reserve his judgment for 
a private talk with the one at fault. 

A great many potential misunderstandings and difficulties will 
be avoided if the principal holds regular staff meetings, at least 
once every term. Staff meetings should be conducted in a business- 
like manner. The agenda should be circulated in advance of the 
mecting and will be composed of items for discussion put forward 
by individual members of staff or by the staff collectively. The 
agenda will include items concerning the internal running of the 
school such as curriculum, staff duties, academic and cultural 
activities, behaviour problems, uniform, etc. The principal will 
‘chair’ the meeting and minutes of the meeting will be circulated. 
Meetings of this sort will be of great benefit to both principal and 
staff. 


The duties of the staff 


Having determined on a school policy and having drawn up a 
programme of school activities and schedules of work, the prin- 
cipal must consider the allocation of duties and areas of respon- 
sibility for each member of his staff. First he must survey the work 
to be covered. It is suggested that there are three main areas of 
activity within a school programme: 

(1) The academic and practical studies of the pupils 

(2) The general cultural and social life of the school 

(3) The games and athletics of the school. 

The principal must consider these in detail in relation to the 
human resources—and the talents of those human resources— 
available amongst his teaching staff. At this point it would be well 
to include a word of caution against a particular danger which 
faces many principals. This concerns a tendency to attempt too 
many cultural, social and sporting activities. There are many 
educational advantages in offering a wide range of cultural pur- 
Suits and games to pupils, but the principal first must make sure 
that he has enough teachers capable of supervising all such 
activities without exhausting themselves and their pupils. 
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Secondly he must see that his pupils do not fritter away their time 
at a diversity of activities with the result that they excelat nothing. 
As a general rule it is preferable for a pupil to concentrate on one 
cultural activity and one organised game at a time. 


Academic studies and practical activities 

In the primary school, where specialisation is limited, class 
teachers are usually allocated to a particular grade and teach all the 
subjects in the curriculum with the possible exception of music 
and certain practical subjects. The allocation of teachers is some- 
times simplified by the fact that they may have specialised in 
kindergarten teaching or lower or upper primary work. It is im- 
portant that principals take into consideration the pre-service 
training of the teacher. Too often one finds a young teacher in a 
state of frustration because he is assigned to teach grades for which 
his training has not prepared him. Another cautionary word to 
primary school principals is that they should not concentrate their 
most experienced and most gifted teachers in the upper grades 
and neglect the younger children. This is a serious error of judg- 
ment because if the child does not use correctly the elementary 
tools of learning and acquire habits of clear thinking then he or 
she will be seriously handicapped in gaining knowledge, and res- 
tricted in his or her development. 

Another tendency which holds back both the development of 
the pupils and the progress of a young teacher is to place young 
teachers in charge of backward classes and to give the high quality 
classes to the most skilful and experienced teachers. 

It is very easy to blunt the enthusiasm of young teachers if, at a 
time when they need help and encouragement, they are obliged 
to face overwhelming problems of discipline presented by obtuse 
and retarded pupils. The principal must see his school as a whole 
and, bearing in mind the qualities, qualifications and experience 
of his teaching staff, place teachers where they can be of maximum 
benefit to the whole school. Certainly he should not plan his 
teaching duties so as to promote the development of the brilliant 
pupils only. 

At the secondary level the principal's problem is minimised by 
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the fact that usually his teachers are appointed as specialist teachers. 
There are certain considerations to be borne in mind. The first is 
that teachers responsible for advanced studies in the school should 
not be denied opportunities within the school time-table to pre- 
pare their teaching matter and to investigate new developments 
in their subject area. Secondly, senior teachers who are acting as 
heads of subject departments should not be over-burdened by an 
excessive teaching load. A certain amount of free time should be 
made available to them to organise their schemes of work. A 
subject syllabus requires periodical revision and adjustment; more- 
over considerable thought must be given to assessment of pupils’ 
progress and to the selection of suitable text-books and teaching 
equipment. 

A further consideration in allocating the teaching load for each 
teacher is the teacher's extra-mural responsibilities. It is reasonable 
to expect every teacher to take a special interest in at least one 
cultural, sporting or social activity in the school community, but 
because of particular talents certain teachers may find themselves 
engaged in several prominent school activities. In such an event 
Compensation to such teachers may be made by a slight reduction 
of their teaching load. In many schools, for instance, a teacher who 
devotes an afternoon every weekend to coaching the school foot- 
ball XI and refereeing its matches may be given a free afternoon 
once a weck. 


Teaching load 


Most schools throughout the world have an average of thirty 
or more teaching periods a weck. It is regrettable that shortage of 
teachers usually compels principals to demand one hundred per 
Cent participation in these periods from each teacher. These 
teachers are therefore denied free time either for marking exercise 
books or discussing problems related to their pupils or subject 
arca. Whenever possible it is desirable to offer two to four free 
periods a week. Now this may at first seem an impossibility, but 
imaginative planning on the part of the principal may achieve 
this goal. Here are a few suggestions: 

For certain subjects double classes may sometimes be possible, 
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e.g. in singing, music appreciation, and in some forms of 
physical education. 

If the library is large enough, directed study by two classes may 
be supervised by one teacher. 

Organised games within the time-table for two classes may be 
supervised by one teacher. 

The principal himself may—and should—take over a small 
teaching load. 

Visiting specialists, c.g. health experts, may take over a regular 
commitment of teaching and so offer a weekly free period to a 
teacher. 


A school principal will stand or fall on the wise and humane 
manner in which he organises the duties of his staff. Quite 
obviously consideration should be given to the nature of the duties 
and to the individuality, personality and age of the members o 
the staff. It is for example foolish to expect an elderly gentleman of 
sixty to show much enthusiasm for supervising basketball under 
the hot sun. On the other hand this gentleman may be quite happy 
to organise the school library or ‘tuck-shop’. The principal should 
weigh up the potentialities and interests of his staff and fit them to 
the duties to be carried out. 


Assessing, guiding and supervising staff 

A principal, if not a natural judge of character, must train 
himself to be able to assess fairly quickly a teacher's effectiveness 
as a teacher and a personality. 

The principal must assess the individual member of staff's 
ability to teach both inside the classroom and outside, his powers 
of class control and his efficiency in dealing with non-teaching 
ee such as making out reports, filling in registers and marking 

ooks. 

The principal must quickly be aware of a teacher's moral 
influence on children: to what extent he is a good influence in 
helping to encourage in the children honesty, courtesy, cleanli- 
ness, tidiness and so on, and whether he is a dependable, loyal and 
co-operative colleague. 
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The importance of example has already been stressed. It is also 
essential that a principal give his staff clear and precise instructions 
as to what he expects of them in the way of preparation of lessons, 
record books and routine detail. With regard to the latter, young 
teachers in their first teaching posts often understandably con- 
centrate on their teaching and overlook the importance of every- 
thing else in school. The principal must make it plain what he 
expects from his staff with regard to their non-teaching duties 
such as corridor, cloakroom and meals supervision, etc. 

Bearing in mind that the principal must set a high example; be 
approachable at all times to listen, advise and give encouragement; 
give clear instructions as to what he expects of his staff both in 
and out of the classroom; and hold regular meetings of the staff 
for the purpose of discussion, it still remains for him to keep a 
fatherly eye on the way his staff are carrying out his requirements. 
He must tell his staff that it is his duty in the interests of the pupils 
to see that they are fulfilling their functions and that he may at 
any time look in on their classes, and check their preparation and 
record books, their reports and examination results and their 
marking. If they appear to be slacking he must tell them so. 
Equally, if they are working well he will congratulate them. 
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The Staff and the Pupils 


Daily routine 


Like young plants, children thrive under the right conditions. 
They need consistent treatment and cheerful surroundings and 
they must be secure in the knowledge that that is what they can 
expect when they come to school each day. 

The class teacher is directly responsible for ensuring that the 
daily routine allows the children to develop under sympathetic 
conditions. There need be no fear of routine implying dullness. 
Unlike some adults, children appreciate the security of knowing 
what each day has in store for them. They like to know that they 
are expected to assemble at a certain time, that they will have a 
mid-morning break and a longer break at lunch time and so on 
through the day, to know in advance what lessons to expect and 
when, to know where they will be sitting and where their friends 
will be, to know what their particular tasks will be, and to know 
that when in any doubt about anything at all their class teacher 
will be there to instruct, encourage and help them. All these 
things are of vital importance to a child. Without the security 
of the daily routine a child can make very little progress. 

Contrary though it may seem, however, the daily routine can 
include variety. It is one thing for a child to be happy in the 
knowledge that his teacher will be at school each day to attend 
to his needs, and that he will spend most of the day in his own 
classroom. It is part of the daily routine to be welcomed by one's 
teacher and to live and learn in known surroundings but this 
does not mean to say, for instance, that the teacher must be 
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wearing the same clothes each day, or that the classroom must 
look exactly as it looked the day before. Just as it is an important 
part of the teacher's job to dress neatly and not always to wear the 
same dress or suit each day at school, so it is also important for the 
classtoom—in which the child spends half his waking hours—to 
be an exciting and human place. It is the same classroom each day 
but the adornments can vary from week to week or even from 
day to day. We all know that children love bright colours. The 
ideal classroom will be attractively painted in clear, bright shades, 
the furniture will be light and comfortable but unfortunately this 
is not always possible. However, even the dullest surroundings 
can be improved, and if the decorations and furnishings are not 
all that could be desired, very much can be done by both teacher 
and children to make the classroom a lively place. It should there- 
fore be part of the daily routine to ensure that the classroom is 
full of interesting and attractive things. 

The daily routine should include the upkeep and care of the 
classroom. Here are some ways in which the children can be 
encouraged to make ‘their’ room something to be proud of: 

(1) Each child should tidy his desk or locker at the end of the 

day and see that there are no pens, pencils, bits of paper, etc. 

on the floor. 

(2) Children should be responsible for collecting apparatus, 

books, paints and other materials used during the day and: 

putting them away tidily in their appointed places. 

(3) The blackboard should be left clean, ready for use the next 

day. 

(4) Whenever possible children should be encouraged to bring 

gay flowers, leaves or berries for the classroom and they should 

be taught to arrange them in attractive containers. Jars or pots 
may be ugly but if there are no vases the children can disguise 
them with a coat of paint. 

(5) Children should be encouraged to bring to school interest- 

ing contributions for exhibition to the class, e.g. grasses and 

leaves for a nature table. They should label and arrange their 
contributions and keep the tables tidy. 
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(6) News items and picture cuttings can be brought by the 


children and pinned up in the News Corner and replaced by 
them as soon as they are out of date. 


(7) Their own paintings should be exhibited for all the class to 
enjoy. 


(8) The children can make calendars, attendance charts and 
weather charts and take turns each day to insert the appropriate 
details. 


Todayis t.s. daie thha 

Же ee day, Operant Ке. ar. 
Today there are ...... boys and ...... girls 

at school. Total ...... 


The teacher can also make his or her contribution by displaying 
on the walls a variety of posters, charts, pictures and illustrated 
aids. If the reading books have no covers or the covers are 
soiled the pupils can make attractive folders for them. The teacher 
can prepare covers for communal efforts such as ‘Our Book of 
Flowers’, ‘Our News Book’, ‘Our Animal Book’, etc. to be hung 
on the walls. 

These are just a few of the ways in which the classroom can 
become a very lively place to the child. Many of the above sug- 
gestions apply to younger children but the principle is the same 
whatever the pupils’ ages. If it is a daily routine for the children 
to have a hand in decorating the classroom they will look forward 
confidently to school each day. 


Assessing the pupils’ progress 

One pupil’s best may be another pupil’s worst. One can expect 
no more than that every pupil should do his best at all times. 
Some will have much greater intelligence and intellect than others; 
some will have greater powers of application and perseverance. 
Some children will have none of these attributes, but the teacher 
must encourage all pupils, whether naturally bright or dull, keen 
or lazy, always to do their best. 

Encouragement is a human need. Those who need it least are 
those who are effortlessly successful, but even these lucky ones 
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welcome recognition of their success. Less fortunately endowed 
children will step up their efforts if offered encouragement and 
proof of their efforts. Similarly, incorrigible slackers can be roused 
from their lethargy if shown evidence of their slipshod ways. 

Apart from the obvious necessity of keeping records for ad- 
ministrative purposes, a system of marking, Teports, annual prizes 
and promotions is essential both for teachers and pupils, 

From the pupil’s point of view marks are a ‘must’. Children 
like to be given marks for their work, Coupled with the appro- 
priate comments from the teacher they act as an incentive and a 
reward to the ‘triers’, a warning to the slackers, They are also 
important evidence to the child that the teacher is taking the 
trouble to correct his work and to assess its value. 

From the teacher’s point of view it is impossible to keep a 
complete record of each child's work. It is not necessary to give a 
mark for every single piece of written work the child does but the 
teacher must correct most of his written work and allot marks 
for most of the work the pupil does in each subject each week. 
If these marks are entered in a markbook they enable the teacher 
to assess the child’s progress the more easily. Bearing in mind the 
individual child and the fact that $ marks out of 10 is very good 
for one and very poor for another, the teacher who knows his 
children can tell at a glance whether the child has worked hard 
Over a period of time, or drifted along, or simply idled away his 
time, 

Marks may be given for written work in class, and for home- 
work. Sometimes it is a good idea to set a time limit for the 
written work which is to be marked, It is also useful to give a 
class a written test consisting of brief questions and answers, 
Here the correct answers can be given at the end of the test and 
the children can mark each other’s papers. 

Normally, for older children who do more sustained work, 
there will be a school examination, perhaps towards the end of 
every school year. Such an examination should last for one or 
two days and cover most of the subjects of classroom teaching. 
School examinations, particularly in the last year or two of school 
life, can be valuable exercises in concentration. The papers should 
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be carefully marked and sufficient time should be available before 
the end of the school year for going over some of the questions 
with groups of children or with individuals. 

Children usually claim to dislike examinations but one wonders 
sometimes whether in their hearts they do. Most of them clamour 
to know how they have done, and to all but the laziest, examina- 
tions give pupils a chance to do themselves justice. Tests of one 
sort or another are to be met throughout life, and school examina- 
tions give pupils practice in ‘rising to the occasion’, and they also 
give an indication of a child’s progress. They should not, however, 
be used as the sole evidence of progress. Not all children are good 
examinees and it is therefore important that examination results 
should be considered not in isolation but alongside the child’s 
work during the course of the term or the year. 

A school report on each child is a useful document. In order to 
allow for progress or retrogression to show itself, a period 
of time should be allowed to elapse between reports. An end-of- 
term report is therefore suggested as suitable. Whether the child 
has one teacher or several subject teachers his report should include 
comments on his work and efforts in each subject, and on his 
conduct and behaviour. This again is a useful reference for his 
teachers and acts as a spur or a healthy warning to the pupil. 

It is the practice in some schools to include in the school report 
reference to the child’s ‘position’ in the class, that is whether he is 
1st, 3rd or 33rd, according to his aggregate of marks in the term’s 
work or in the examinations. This practice can lend itself to mis- 
understanding by parents and pupils. For example, a child who is 
not very bright yet who has worked to the limit of his capabilities 
may come neat the bottom of the class, whereas one who is 
capable of being top of the class may be third or fourth. In both 
cases the ‘position’ may be misleading. A position near the top of 
the class or near the bottom gives no real indication of a child’s 
efforts. Parents and children do not always appreciate this fact. 

A pupil's work and behaviour as shown by his day to day efforts, 
his examination results and his reports will be of great help to the 
teacher in deciding whether the child is ready for promotion to a 
higher class or whether he would benefit from a farther period of 
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time in the same class, and even to do the same year’s work over 
again. 

Depending on the size of the school, prizes may be awarded 
annually on a school or class basis, But whatever the basis, if there 
are to be prizes it should be borne in mind that prizes are for the 
deserving. They should not be scattered indiscriminately amongst 
all and sundry. They should be awarded for outstanding attributes 
of character and for service to the school as well as for excellent 
work, 


Discipline and guidance 


Education has not always been a matter of schooling. In Africa 
and Asia, for example, there has for long been a form of education 
within the family and tribe. From early childhood the individual 
has been gradually taught by his elders what behaviour is expected 
of him, In many African tribes the children are grouped in special 
Societies according to their age. In these societies they gradually 
learn the customs of their tribe and the conduct which their chiefs 
and elders and the community as a whole expect. An initiation 
ceremony at the age of puberty more or less completes this system 
of education, and the children are then accepted as young men 
and women. This system of education was a preparation for life 
in the tribe and it often included some special training for the 
craftsman. Certain boys were trained as village or tribal gold- 
smiths or blacksmiths with all the religious and social duties con- 
nected with the particular craft. This is similar to the system of 
craft guilds which existed in Europe long before there were schools 
for the children of ordinary people. 

For better or worse the system of tribal education is now 
breaking down, especially where Western ways of life have 
changed the traditional pattern. This is particularly so where 
towns have sprung up and modern commerce is making people 
take up paid employment. , 

In addition to this, tribal loyalties have become too narrow for 
the modern world. Individuals are expected to be loyal to their em- 
Ployers as well as to their family. They mustalso cultivate a broader 
loyalty to their nation, and this may be an entirely new idea. 
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Modern education has become a national organisation with a 
great emphasis on learning and knowledge. There is a very great 
danger that social training, so much a part of the traditional ways 
of life, will be neglected. Yet it is particularly needed in these 
times of rapid change in our society. By some means, this guidance 
which can adjust our pupils to play their part as honest, happy and 
useful citizens must be given in our schools. It should take five 
main forms: 

(r) Guidance in sound behaviour and conduct. 

(2) Guidance in studies. 

(3) Guidance in individual, personal problems. 

(4) Vocational guidance. 
(s). Guidance for abnormal pupils. 


How can these forms of guidance be carried out? 


(1) All teachers must be prepared to guide their pupils in sound 
behaviour and conduct. In all subjects of the curriculum there is 
ample opportunity to promote such qualities as accuracy, honesty, 
loyalty, justice, perseverance, courtesy, co-operativeness and social 
manners. In this respect the tone or school spirit should reflect the 
personal qualities of the teachers and shape the pattern of the 
pupil’s conduct. 


(2) Given the right guidance from the start children are 
eminently reasonable beings. Sometimes, however, because of 
excessively high spirits or perhaps a difficult home background a 
pupil needs firmer control by school discipline. We have already 
mentioned rewards—in the form of annual prizes—for attributes 
of character and for academic attainments but we must also 
mention punishments. On occasion it may be necessary to ad- 
minister punishment for various forms of misbehaviour. But the 
teacher must always ensure that ‘the punishment fits the crime’. 
If a child is slacking at his work he must be made to do it again, 
and in his own time. If he is an older pupil (allowed certain 
privileges because of his seniority and previous good behaviour) 
who has abused these privileges, he must be deprived of them. 
Ifhe has seriously offended the good name of the school it may be 
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necessary for the principal to administer a more severe punish- 


ment. 


(3) The home-room teacher—sometimes known as the class- 
teacher—should also act as a confidant who can lend a sympathetic 
саг to the pupil’s personal problems, related either to home or 
school circumstances. It must be emphasised that the entire pro- 
gress and development of the pupil may be seriously handicapped 
if his personal difficulties are not resolved. Anti-social behaviour, 
insolence, inattention, indolence and poor progress frequently 
arise from secret fears, unhappiness in school, instability in the 
home, a sense of inferiority or from physical causes such as lack 
of sleep or hunger. Such problems must not be ‘bottled up’, and 
the sympathetic home-room teacher must be a person in whom the 
pupil feels he can confide his secret fears and worries with the 
certainty of receiving a sympathetic hearing and sound advice. 


(4) Vocational guidance is now considered to be a specialised 
field. In many countries Youth Employment Officers have been 
trained to perform this function. These experts have a threefold 
knowledge, firstly of the openings, vocations, professions and 
trades within the community; secondly of the qualifications and 
aptitudes required for these vocations; and thirdly a knowledge 
of how to interview and guide young people into suitable 
vocations. 

Where a Youth Employment Service does not exist, its functions 
may be partially executed by a careers master in each school. The 
careers master, with a knowledge of the qualifications, training 
and aptitudes necessary for the various vocations, and furnished 
with school reports on the pupil’s interests, ability, capacity and 
characteristics can offer advice to him on a suitable choice of 
career. The careers master’s responsibilities may be summarised 
as follows: 


(9) Interviewing pupils to assess their relative suitability for 
various types of work. 


(0) Issuing questionnaires to pupils to find out their interests 
and wishes. 
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(д Collecting data and records of each pupil’s ability, aptitude, 
manual skill and his home environment. The data will 
include details of his physical characteristics, attainment, 
intelligence, special aptitudes, interests, disposition and home 
circumstances. 


(4) Interviewing parents about the pupil’s future career. 
(c) Informing children about the nature of available jobs. 


(f) Organising visits by the pupils to factories and commercial 
concerns. 


(g) Organising talks by business and professional men and 
women. 


(s) The child whose behaviour is consistently abnormal requires 
psychological investigation by an expert. Teachers can best play 
their part by reporting an abnormal pupil to the principal who 
in turn will present the child’s case history, date and record cards 
to the appropriate authority so that the help of specialists can be 
called upon. 


To children who are abnormal—either through physical handi- 
cap or because they are slow-witted or delicate—teachers will 
wish to give rather more guidance than the normal healthy and 
industrious child requires. Indeed the less able children will only 
make the best possible progress if they receive the maximum 
understanding and encouragement. They should always be 
treated as far as possible as normal children but they will require 
special attention. This will call for extra patience and effort from 
the teacher. It is important that teachers should give special 
attention to those children who need it and help in as unobtrusive 
a way as possible, so that the children are not made to feel con- 
spicuous because of shortcomings which are no fault of their own. 
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School Administration 


Finance, estimates and control of expenditure 


Education is costly and the better the education the more 
expensive it is. In a national system of education it is the respon- 
sibility of the state and the local authority to find the money to 
pay teachers’ salaries and to build, equip and maintain the schools, 
The educational needs of a locality are made known to the central 
government through the local officials, councils and committees 
when cach year they submit to the government detailed financial 
estimates of local needs for the forthcoming year. These estimates 
of expenditure have to be approved by the government before the 
beginning of the year to which they refer and arrangements have 
to be made for the money to be raised by central or local taxation 
or both. 

Fortunately for the school principal, he will not normally be 
directly concerned with the overall problem of raising the money 
to finance the school of which he is head. Nor will he play a part 
in determining and paying the salaries of his teaching and non- 
teaching staff. He will, however, be consulted about the particular 
requirements of his school, and informed of the amount of money 
(usually based on the number of scholars on the register) allocated 
to his school for the year. He will also be held responsible for the 
wise spending of that money. 

The most usual system is that whereby a principal requisitions 
Practically all his needs through the local authority which debits 
his account accordingly. He therefore does not handle the money 
for his school needs directly but keeps an account of what he has 
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ordered and how much of his total allowance from the Authority 
has been spent. Another system allows for direct spending within 
the allowance by the principal. Here the principal must keep 
detailed accounts which will be submitted regularly to the local 
authority for audit. 

In any school there are always many day to day needs such as 
postage, minor local purchases and supplies required to meet an 
emergency. The principal will either buy these out of money 
granted from the allowance for this purpose or pay them himself 
and submit receipted accounts to the local authority for reimburse- 
ment. 

Most well-established schools have a school fund. From time 
to time staff and pupils organise sales of work, concerts, plays, etc.; 
and the money made on sales and entrance tickets goes into the 
fund and helps to pay for extras over and above what is supplied 
out of the official allocation. Principals must hold themselves 
responsible for keeping the accounts and it is in their interests and 
the schools’ interests to have these accounts audited annually by a 
competent outsider. 

Other financial responsibilities may well include the daily 
collection of money for lunches or teas served on the premises; 
milk money, if children have milk or other drinks mid-morning 
or mid-afternoon; and periodic collections for school outings, 
charities, etc, In all cases, whether the principal delegates the 
handling of the accounts to a member of staff or undertakes the 
work personally, he must hold himself directly responsible for 
them. It goes without saying that the handling of money trans- 
actions requires complete integrity and scrupulous accuracy. To 
avoid any adverse reflection on any one person it is advisable for 
accounts to be checked by a second, independent person, and the 
details made public to all concerned. 


Supplies of books, furniture and other equipment 

The most important need in a school is a plentiful supply of 
books, but there are other essential requirements including furni- 
ture, equipment and stationery. Usually the money allocated to a 
school will be earmarked for certain purposes—so much for books, 
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so much for furniture, and so on. In many schools principals are 
asked each year to submit requisitions to the local authority under 
the following headings: 

Books and stationery 

Registers and record books 

Physical education equipment 

Science apparatus and equipment 

Furniture 

Materials required for teaching handwork, needlework, domestic 

science, woodwork and metalwork 

Towelling, soap, toilet rolls, first aid equipment 

Supplies and tools for school gardens. 

Principals are usually asked to price their requisitions in accord- 
ance with prices quoted by contractors approved by the authority. 
If schools buy their books from booksellers it is advisable for 
principals to be in possession of up to date catalogues from the 
publishers. 

Principals should keep stock and store books so that it is possible 
to tell at a glance at any time exactly what the school possesses 
both in consumable and non-consumable goods. This is only 
possible if entries are kept up to date. The regulations under which 
the school is conducted will probably require periodical inspection 
of stock and stores books, perhaps once a year. 


Upkeep of buildings and grounds 

Itis the principal’s responsibility to ensure that his non-teaching 
staff, that is, the school caretaker, the cleaners, the gardeners and 
the groundsmen, carry out their duties efficiently. These duties 
will include proper attention to the temperature, ventilation and 
sanitation of the buildings; sensible economy in the use of fuel, 
water, lighting and cleaning materials; and careful treatment of 
all tools and outdoor equipment. The principal may report any 
failure in these respects to the local authority. Even with the best 
of workers, however, there comes a time when wear and tear take 
their toll of buildings and grounds, when repairs have to be done 
to internal and external building structures. 

It is the principal’s duty to report all defects and deteriorations. 
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Sometimes it may be in order for the principal to arrange for 
minor repairs or urgent requirements to be attended to by local 
workmen immediately the need arises. In the case of bigger jobs 
costing appreciable sums of money it will, however, be necessary 
to seek the approval of the local authority before repairs can be 
carried out, and the local authority will get the work done in 
accordance with their usual procedure. 


Linking with ancillary services 
(1) School Health Service 


Some countries are fortunate enough to have many specialist 
branches of the School Health Service available to school- 
children. These specialist branches deal with speech, sight, 
hearing and physical defects in school children as well as problems 
connected with their behaviour and schooling. If children are to 
benefit from these services there must first be co-operation 
between the principal and the school medical officer. This co- 
operation will involve the principal in a certain amount of 
administrative work including correspondence and detailed 
form-filling and sometimes it will even involve the re-arrange- 
ment of classes if some pupils require special educational treatment 
within the school. 

Here are a few examples of how principals can co-operate with 
the Health Service: 

It is desirable that the school should be visited periodically for 
the medical (and dental) inspection of children and it is the duty 
of the principal to ensure that adequate facilities, including a room 
with a table and chairs, are available for the visiting doctor or 
nurse. 

It is the responsibility of the principal to distribute any appoint- 
ment notices to children and to report to the appropriate Authority 
cases where children are not carrying out the medical officer’s 
recommendations—for example, a child who is not wearing 
glasses in school when these have been prescribed. 

The principal should discuss privately with the parents con- 
cerned, those children who appear unable, because of physical 
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defects or very low intelligence, to benefit properly from educa- 
tion at school. The principal should then inform the education 
authority and the School Health Service, giving full details of 
these children. 

Principals should also report children who are backward 
though intelligent, that is, children who for various reasons other 
than inborn disability are retarded. It may be that the medical 
officer will recommend that such children have special attention 
in school. Very often the principal will then find it necessary to 
make arrangements for these backward children to be grouped 
together in a special class with its own teacher. As these classes 
should be small if the children are to benefit from special attention, 
the principal may be involved in some considerable re-arrange- 
ment of time-table and classes. 

Principals should also inform the Health Authority of any 
children with abnormal behaviour difficulties who may be in 
need of special treatment. Again it may be necessary for the child 
to be tested and treated in school. 


(2) Youth Employment Service 

The transfer from school to work can be eased considerably 
ifa school keeps in constant touch with the Youth Employment 
Service. This service may be a branch of the Local Education 
Authority or it may be independent, but in either case there is 
nothing to be lost and everything to be gained by a close working 
contact between the principal of a school and the Youth 
Employment Officer. 

A good principal is not only anxious for the success of his 
pupils whilst they are at school but is eager for their success 
after they have left school. If they are to find their proper position 
in life it is desirable for pupils to be given information about 
careers and opportunities for employment whilst they are still at 
school. The principal will therefore be careful to make provision 
in the time-table for the Youth Employment Officer to come and 
give pupils talks and advice on careers during their last year at 
school. He will wish to co-operate with the Youth Employment 
Officer in arranging for parties of older children to make visits to 
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places of employment. He may also, with the help of the Youth 
Employment Officer, the co-operation of employers and the con- 
sent of parents, arrange for a number of children to spend a 
proportion of their last school year actually gaining an acquaint- 
ance during school hours with certain jobs which seriously attract 
them, in order to find out if they are really fitted for the work. 

For there to be a smooth transfer between school and work the 
principal must ensure that up to date records of every child are 
kept at school, setting out information about the health and 
physique, the ability and aptitude, the educational attainment and 
the general character and personality of each pupil. These records 
must be available and complete ifthe Youth Employment Officer 
is to advise and place pupils satisfactorily. 

Orderly administration of this nature coupled with a genuine 
interest in each pupil will ensure that the school plays a full part 
in helping to prepare its pupils for adult employment. 
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Chapter 9 


School and Class Libraries 


"The greatest benefit to learners after the master is a good library’ 
—Christoper Waser (1683) 


Emphasis is placed in modern education on ‘investigation’, that 
is investigation by the pupils to find out things for themselves 
rather than being continually given information and explanation 
by the teacher. Assignments, directed study and prescribed courses 
of study today complement the formal teaching in the classroom. 
Thus books, which for centuries have supplemented the work of 
the teacher, by reason of this modern insistence on the pupil 
‘finding out about things himself” have become an even more 
essential factor in education in our schools. The authors have 
frequently noted that in many emergent countries teachers trained 
in enlightened methods of education have been obliged to discard 
these methods because of the shortage of books in their schools. 

It is perhaps one of the misfortunes of education in some 
emergent countries that the external agencies which offer them 
aid are so preoccupied with ‘Audio-Visual Aids’. In other words 
they can only think of providing expensive equipment which 
frequently cannot be used in such countries for the lack of elec- 
tricity, or money to hire films, and the most important single aid 
to learning, the book, is insufficiently emphasised. The disregard 
of the importance of books is bound to lead to a lowering of the 
emphasis on reading. Film strips are useful in their place, but 
books are essential. We have had experience, though happily it is 
rare, of teacher training colleges where students confessed that 
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they had read nothing other than the typed notes given to them 
by their lecturers. 

In this chapter, therefore, we wish to make a plea for the 
restoration of books in:class and school libraries to their rightful 
place in the scheme of education. We would urge that any system 
of schooling which is not intimately related to a reading pro- 
gramme for pupils must be considered a failure; a failure because 
education should be a process which arouses the curiosity of the 
pupils, and curiosity will die if there exists no source of informa- 
tion or thought to nourish it. 

Let us consider briefly the role of books in our schools. 


Reinforcement of teaching 

Perhaps the most vital role is that of reinforcing class teaching. 
Children will often remember less of what they hear than of what 
they see. Pupils should ‘see it’ as well as ‘hear it’ and teachers must 
be able to ask their pupils to read about what they have heard if 
the lesson is to stick. By reading about what they have heard, both 
the memories and the thought processes of the pupils will be re- 
stimulated. 

Class teaching, if it is to have any success at all, must associate 
principles and knowledge with real life. To give an example, the 
pupils may be led by the teacher to understand specific gravity 
but the next vital step is that the pupil must read about the relation- 
ship of this law to real life situations. The implications of the rules 
or principles taught in class must be examined by the pupils in 
books complementary to the teaching. 


Expansion of class learning 


We have already noted how desirable it is to arouse and 
maintain the curiosity of the pupil. Books which parallel the 
subject syllabus will enable the child to investigate areas of study 
associated with the syllabus. The business of learning can be made 
personal to the child if books are available. His or her impulse 
towards discovery can be directed by carefully considered assign- 
ments which lead to a rapid expansion of knowledge and thought. 
In short, from the earliest school age the child becomes a student 
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and not just a receptacle of knowledge. It is important in this 
respect that such books offer variety to the child and are not 
merely a stereotyped class text-book. 


Information 

It has become fashionable in some modern educational circles 
to hold factual knowledge in disrespect. Life in the world today 
demands a wider factual knowledge than ever before, even if one 
only considers such fundamentals as health and safety. Simple 
reference books and encyclopedias must therefore be readily 
available to all children at school to serve as a rich source of 
information. Dictionaries are necessary books in this section. 


Entertainment 

Novels, drama, poetry and other reading material are indis- 
pensable to the educated man in the modern world. Reading 
purely for recreation is one of his greatest pleasures. Yet there is 
still little evidence of this type of reading in the emerging 
countries, because the taste for it has not yet developed. It cannot 
be developed if attractive reading material such as stories, plays 
and poetry is not available to young people at an early stage of 
their development. Discrimination must be carefully encouraged 


by cheerful and tastefully illustrated books. 


The organisation of school and class libraries 

It may be impossible to have а trained librarian in a school, but 
a simple system of book classification is necessary. School prin- 
cipals should take a pride in helping to organise school and class 
libraries, 

Often an unwise selection of books for pupils can lead to a 
dislike of reading which may never be lost. Books should be 
suitable in respect of the child’s age, capacity for reading, educa- 
tional development and environment. It is impossible to offer any 
golden rule as to the exact nature of the choice because each of 
the factors mentioned is so variable. One may, however, say that 
in selecting books the teacher should be influenced by two factors. 
Firstly, he must choose books which he believes to be suitable 
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both for their subject matter and for the aptitude of the pupils. 
Secondly, he must allow the pupils some say in the selection of 
books: this is important because the teacher’s own childhood 
favourites may be unstitable for the child he teaches today. For 
example, Masterman Ready may be wearisome to a pupil of today 
whose hero is landing on the moon in a guided rocket. The great 
thing is to stimulate in the child a desire to read. Taste can then be 
developed by guidance. To help teachers in their selection of 
books the publishers of children’s books have catalogues which 
relate subject matter, reference material and stories to the age and 
interests of the child. 

In building small school or class libraries teachers should con- 
sider four main classifications: 

(т) Subject matter, і.е. English literature, history, geography, 

science, etc. 

(2) General reference books, і.е. simplified dictionaries and 

encyclopedias. 

(3) Story books. 

(4) Hobbies books and others on “How to do or make things’. 

Selection on the above basis will offer comprehensive reading 
for the child. Items (1) and (2) are obviously those which must be 
selected by the teacher and should parallel the school curriculum 
and subject syllabus as closely as possible. Items (3) and (4) should, 
it is suggested, offer the pupils some opportunity to exercise their 
own powers of discrimination under the guidance of the teacher. 
The psychological factor of this liberty of choice given to the 
pupils has proved effective both in stimulating the pupils to read 
and in achieving reasonable standards of care and maintenance of 
what become ‘our books’. This is especially true of the class 
library. 

There are few schools which have the necessary funds to employ 
a full-time, professionally trained librarian. There are two ways 
of tackling this problem. The first, which is practised in Malaya 
and the Philippines, is to designate a post of Teacher-Librarian in 
the staffing establishment. Such a teacher will either have taken a 
special course in librarianship or have qualified in librarianship 
in his or her professional studies at college. The teacher-librarian 
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will have a teaching load of perhaps half that which is normal to 
the school. 

A second possibility, and more common than the first, is to 
invite a professional librarian to establish a simple system of 
classification and train at least one member of the staff in the basic 
principles of librarianship. This teacher must then organise a 
system of helpers who should be chosen from senior pupils. It is 
essential that the pupils should co-operate in the library service 
especially in the lending and exchanging of books. 

An increasing number of modern schools are built with library 
facilities. Unfortunately school principals are frequently com- 
pelled by the ever rising flood of entrants to use the library for 
teaching purposes. However, by far the greater percentage of 
schools in the world do not possess a library, and so in most schools 
the library is a dual purpose room. Let us now consider certain 
proposals for organising library facilities: 

(1) Ideally the library is a special room and used for no other 
purpose than silent reading or book lending. 
(2) The library can be used as an assignment room for senior 
pupils. The congestion within the classrooms of the school can 
be lessened by arranging the time-table so that the senior classes 
use the library in turn for prescribed study. This enables the 
library to maintain its character. 
(3) The school assembly hall may be used also as the library. 
The dignity of this hall will be enhanced by shelves of books 
around its walls. 
(4) The end of wide corridors can be partitioned off. We have 
seen some excellent libraries housed in the wide corridors which 
are characteristic of tropical schools. 
(s) Finally, a library can be built as a school project. In a tribal 
teacher-training college in Iran we saw students reading in a 
large cool library where the only purchased articles were glass 
windows. The students made mud bricks, carried out the 
necessary carpentry, made tables, chairs and shelves and fixed 
the lighting themselves—and incidentally learned a great deal 
of practical mathematics. 

The librarian will find that one of the outstanding problems is 
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that of the maintenance and repair of books. Exhortations to the 
pupils to treat books with care are essential and will to some 
extent minimise the wear and tear, but books are relatively fragile. 
The librarian shouldeconsider the possibility of integrating the 
library service with the art and handicraft departments of the 
school. We have seen in school libraries books immaculately and 
sturdily bound: the result of a continuous book binding activity 
by the pupils in the handicraft department of the school, Indeed 
we have seen in certain schools shelves of books where the shelves 
have been made by the woodwork department, some of the books 
written by the pupils as a language activity, illustrated as an art 
project and tastefully bound in craft lessons—a splendid and 
realistic integration of studies and activities. 
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Chapter 10 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


(a) Societies and clubs 


The desire for a particular school society or club should stem 
from the children rather than from the principal or staff. A society 
should owe its existence to the pupils and they of their own 
initiative should bring about its formation. The principal and staff 
should be prepared to undertake general oversight of the running 
of a school society and to contribute suggestions and ideas, but 
generally speaking a society should be a form of self-expression on 
the part of its members. It should cease to function when it is no 
longer wanted by the pupils. 

Here is a list of some ofthe more popular societies or clubs to be 
found in well established schools all over the world. 

Chess Society 

Collecting Clubs, e.g. butterflies, fossils, shells, stamps, wild 

flowers 

Debating Society 

Dramatic Society 

Draughts Club 

Geographical Society 

Gymnastics Club 

Historical Society 

Literary Society 

Music Society. This can have several sections: e.g. choral group, 

dance band, gramophone record collectors, orchestra 

Natural History Society 

Photographic Society 
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Scientific Society 

Young Farmers’ Club 

One or more branches of some International Association: e.g. 

International Red Cross, United Nations Association 

Some societies will appeal more to younger than to older 
children (e.g. ‘collecting’ clubs), and others vice versa (e.g. literary 
societies). Some clubs will appeal to pupils of all ages. In a healthy 
school all three types of society will be in evidence. 

Some societies—such as the Dramatic or the Orchestral Society 
—are bound to have, from year to year, a play or a concert in 
view, to be given to the whole school and probably to the general 
public. This gives members an added incentive, but the principal 
and staff should beware lest this attracts too much importance and 
thus detracts from the more lasting value of the society, which is 
to give its members the opportunity to appreciate drama and 
music as a whole. 

The number of clubs and societies in a school will depend on 
the size of the school and the interests of the pupils. A club is 
essentially a voluntary getting-together of a number of like- 


minded individuals. It assumes the support of more than a very . 


small number of people, but if it is too big there is a danger of 
the individual being swallowed up by the organisation. Care 
should be taken to ensure that school societies and clubs are 
neither too big nor too small but sufficient in size and diversity to 
enable all children to find sufficient outlets for their main 
interests. 


(b) Games 

Children who work together in the classroom should also play 
games together. To take part in games and athletics with other 
children not only promotes the physical well-being of the child 
but contributes to character building. 

Principals should ensure that organised school games, whether 
indoor or outdoor, are those involving teamwork. At school he 
should be playing as a member of a team where the emphasis is 
not on personal prowess but on collective success. Football, 
* cricket, basketball, team athletics and cross-country running are 
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practised in many boys’ schools. In several girls’ schools hockey 
and netball are popular. 

Opposing teams can be chosen from within the school, between 
class and class, or from outside, between tlre school and a neigh- 
bouring establishment. Whoever the opponent, there is much 
more to a game than playing it. The principal and staff must 
train their pupils to be good sportsmen in every sense of the word. 
Children must be taught to be good losers whether playing a game 
or watching it. They must learn to be mannerly to their opponents 
when entertaining them or being entertained. 

If the principal allows a regular number of sporting events and 
matches to take place during each school year he and his staff will 
find that their pupils are thereby learning a great deal more than 
the mere technicalities of the game. 


(c) Special occasions 

(1) Speech Days. In many schools it is customary to hold each 
year what has come to be called a “Speech Day’. This ceremony, 
to which parents of pupils are invited, usually lasts between one 
and two hours and includes a speech by the principal, an address 
by a guest speaker who is also asked to present the prizes, usually 
books, to deserving pupils, brief words from a limited number of 
local dignitaries and very often a contribution from the school 
such as an item by the choir. 

The aim and object is three-fold: 

(i) It enables the principal to explain to parents what the school 
is trying to do for their children, and to invite their co- 
operation. He or she can give a report on the past year’s 
successes, 

(ii) It gives the pupils an opportunity to display a corporate 
pride in their school, to act as hosts to their visitors and, as 
prize-winners, to receive deserved acclaim. 

(ii) It provides a social occasion for parents, pupils, local 
officers and teachers to meet together in a common interest. 

The success of the occasion will depend on careful preparation 

beforehand. The principal should ensure that his own speech is 
brief and to the point, that the guest speaker is someone who can ` 
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interest both children and adults. But the success of such an 
occasion also depends on ordinary practical preparations such as 
arranging proper seating accommodation, refreshments, cloak- 
room facilities and floral displays. 

(2) Open Days. Another excellent way of securing good will 
between school and home is by means of an annual Open Day. 
when parents are invited to call and see the school in action. In 
this way parents can see at first hand what is going on in the class- 
room and later, when the more formal activities have been con- 
cluded, they can discuss their children with the teachers at tea. 

On Open Days the principal must be prepared to be a host who 
goes about meeting people rather than confine himself to his own 
office. He must explain beforehand to those of his staff who have 
not previously experienced an Open Day that they must be pre- 
pared for an unaccustomed influx of parents to the classrooms. 
He must point out that there is no cause for feverish ‘shop-window 
dressing’ and that parents are coming to see the day-to-day work 
of the school. In any case if classes are different from normal the 
children are certain to comment on the fact when they return 
home. The principal must also advise against the display of too 
much individual work in the classrooms on these occasions. 
Communal class efforts are a good idea, and there will be room for 
some individual drawings, paintings, needlework, etc. The 
teacher inevitably tends to display the best work of its kind, which 
means that not every child's work is displayed on a given occa- 
sion. Thus parents might gain a wrong impression and accuse the 
teacher of favouritism. To parents visiting the school for the first 
time the principal must explain the proved routine of quiet 
observation first and informal discussion with the teachers when 
the class lesson or activity is over. 

Provided that they are aware of the purpose, all those taking 
part in an Open Day will find it a profitable occasion. 

(3) Sports Days. An annual Sports Day isas importantasa Speech 
Day or an Open Day because it is the only opportunity for a 
School to share its enjoyment of physical education with parents 
and friends. It is hardly necessary to add that competition should 
be between team and team rather than individual and individual. 
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Some pupils are bound to do more for the success of their team 
than others but so long as they are encouraged to succeed for the 
team rather than for themselves the school Sports Day will prove 
well worth while. E 

Given kind weather a Sports Day should be a great success but, 
like the foregoing extra-curricular activities, it can be a total failure 
unless adequate preparations are made in advance. 

The programme of events must be kept within a tight schedule. 
There are usually far too many events—obstacle races, long jumps, 
high jumps, running, tugs of war, throwing the cricket ball, etc., 
for each to be taken separately. It is advisable therefore, when 
possible, for two events to take place concurrently thus ensuring 
that the programme does not over-run its time and that the 
spectators are never bored. Those taking part must be ready for 
their turn. Those not taking part must as far as possible be given 
jobs to do, e.g. holding the tape, keeping the score board, enter- 
taining guests and so on. 

(4) Excursions, Travel, School Camps. These are of immense 
value to children and should form part of their general school 
programme. Even today many children have little experience of 
anything outside their own village or town. Many of those living 
inland have never seen the sea. If they live on the coast they may 
never have visited the mountains, the lakes or the valleys. Many 
town children have never had the opportunity to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. Country children have never visited the 
theatre, or a museum or been to a concert. Comparatively few, 
whether town or country bred, have seen factories, farms or 
mines from the inside. School excursions, outings and camps 
make it possible for children throughout the world, in towns and 
villages, to see for themselves the beauties of nature, how other 
people live and how things work, and by so doing to enrich their 
knowledge and experience, and their appreciation and under- 
standing. 

Visits might be made to a zoo, a circus, a theatre, a cinema, 
concerts, the seaside, a factory, docks, an airport, a farm, a 
museum, a newspaper office, a mine, and so on. 


Geographical or biological field expeditions should be organised 
7ї 
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from time to time. Trips of this nature are not only an education 
in themselves but are doubly useful if the children can be trained 
to help in making the arrangements. The principal will, of course, 
keep an overall control апі ће or members of his staff will 
accompany the children on excursions and camping expeditions; 
but once shown how, pupils will take pride in organising trans- 


port, booking seats and accommodation and making arrange- - 


ments for refreshments. All school journeys need careful 
preparation, good organisation, and follow-up work in school if 
they are to be of maximum benefit, educationally and socially. 

Children who have been trained to take responsibility will 
develop self-respect and will attract the respect and confidence of 
their fellows and of their elders. 
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